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OUR PROSPECTS. 

The first number of our paper has hardly had 
time as yet to reach the distant parts of the State, 
but subscriptions are coming in quite briskly, and 
the tone of the letters we receive gives every 
assurance that our enterprise meets the approba- 
tion and wants of the farmers of Ohio, and will 
be nobly sustained. 

Post Masters are rendering most efficient aid 
in the business of forwarding subscriptions, &c. 
We hope they will find a reward in seeing much 
benefit result from the influence of this paper.— 
They will oblige us by circulating any surplus 
numbers that may arrive at their offices, and in- 
forming us if any mistakes or omissions occur, as 
may happen at the commencement. 

Fall and Winter Plowing. 

The winter has been so mild and free from 
rain, that there has been opportunity for plowing 
almost every week thus far. We have seen a 
few instances where this has been done, but we 
think the majority of farmers do not rightly ap- 
preciate its advantages. By plowing in fall or 
winter, so as to expose the soil to the full action 
of the frost, the particles of lime and other fer- 
tilizing elements existing in the soil, are decom- 
posed and rendered soluble, ready to become the 
food of growing crops. Then, too, at this season 
farmers should always plow a little deeper than 
they ever did before, especially if the land has 
been many years under cultivation. This will 
bring a new supply of virgin soil, with its fertil- 
izing salts and alkaline earths, which, by the ac- 
tion of frost and air will, on most lands in this 
State, be as good as a dressing of manure. It is 
also found that lime and other soluble portions of 
the soil have a tendency to settle down below the 
reach of ordinary plowing and the roots of grain, 
so that extra deep culture is required to bring 
them again to the surface where they will prove 
serviceable. 

The Garden, also, is greatly benefited, especially 
if the land is at all heavy, by plowing or spad- 
ing in fall or winter. It not only enriches and 


enlivens the soil, but it destroys myriads of worms 
and insects. 





Care of Peach Trees in Winter. 


If there is a fall of snow, take a shovel and 
pile the snow arqund the tree, treading it well, 
two or three feet in height. Then cover it light- 
ly with carpenters’ shavings or straw, of light 
color, just so as to keep the sun from melting the 
snow as long time as possible. A few pieces of 


board will answer nearly as well as shavings or’ 


straw. If there should not be sufficient snow, 
and the ground freezes to a considerable depth, 
it may answer the same purpose, if you place 
something of the kind on the south side of the 


roots of the tree. A little labor in this way may 
prevent the injury that in this climate so often 
results from a few days of untimely hot weather 
during the latter part of winter; and as a reward 
you may be able to luxuriate on fine peaches next 
summer, while your less thoughtful neighbors 
are destitute. 


Choice Fruit Trees in Coshocton County, Ohio. 
[4 Letter from Hon. James Mathews, M. C.)} 
We have received an interesting letter from 

Hon. Jas. Mathews, Member of Congress, from 

Coshocton, Ohio, in which, after highly compli- 

menting our enterprise, he gives some account of 

his operations in agriculture and horticulture.— 

The letter was not intended for publication, but 

we venture to give the following extract, which 

will be interesting to some of our readers: 


“In these matters I feel a great interest. I 
have commenced the improvement of two farms 
in the neighborhood where I reside, and it is my 
desire to make them yield me the greatest quanti- 
ty and best varieties of grain, grass, vegetables 
and fruits, that my ability and the capacities of 
the soil will allow. I shall therefore, of course, 
seek information from whatever source I can, that 
will tend to promote this object. 

My first object has been to obtain the best col- 
lection of fruits possible, and plant them in or- 
chards and in my garden—the latter contains 
principally dwarfs. I have planted in orchards 
about 1,500 trees, embracing nearly 600 varieties, 
including apples, pears, peaches, cherries, plums, 
apricots, nectarines, &c. I selected them from 
the high! ye om nurseries of Robt. errr 
deceased,) William Kenrick, A. J. Downing 

0., Wileomb and King, Thos. Hancock, Robt. 
Sinclair, Loyd N. Rodgers & Co., of the United 
States, and two of the best nurseries in England 
and France. It is only three years since I com- 
menced to plant, consequently but few of the 
trees are yetin bearing. I had the past season 
about 20 varieties of Lancashire gooseberries, and 
half a dozen choice kinds of peaches, produce 
fruit; and the eoming season, if favorable, I ex- 
pect to have about 50 varieties of peaches, and 





mentions, but we hope he will also remember to 
send us occasionally specimens by which we may 
judge whether his descriptions are correct accord- 
ing to our taste as well as his own!-—Ep. 





Experiments in Wheat Growing. 

We are glad to find that our remarks on the 
wheat crop are exciting some attention among 
practical farmers. If we are not greatly mistaken 
there will, ina very few years, be a vast increase 
of this great staple of Ohio, resulting from im- 
provements in the mode of culture. A farmer in 
one of the southern counties writes us as follows: 

‘“*T have now in the ground five fields of wheat, 
each put in differently, as follows: 6 acres on a 
heavy crop of buckwheat plowed in when ripe; 
16 acres on a clover ley well turned in; 10 acres 
on fallow ground plowed once and sowed imme- 
diately; 20 acres after corn, put in with the sho- 
vel plow; and 4 acres on oat stubble. I intend 
to watch the progress, and note the condition of 
each field very minutely, and especially to notice 
the effect of the weather upon them for a few 
weeks previous to harvesting, with reference to 
deciding the question of Rust—whether it is caus- 
ed by the weather, or soi] and culture, or both.— 
The result will be made known through the col- 
ums of the Ohio Cultivator.” 
This is the way to make improvements and dis- 
coveries in agriculture, and to give value to agri- 
cultural papers. We hope to hear of many such 
experiments, and to publish the results within a 
year or two; and before another sowing time we 
will give a few suggestions, based upon recent 
discoveries in the science of vegetable chemistry, 
to aid those who may be disposed totry experi- 
ments next season. 


Improved Farming in the Lake Counties. 


(By Hon. B. Summers, Chairman Com. on Agri- 
culture, in House Rep.) 

Mr. Batenam, 

Dear Sir:—A short acquaintance with yourself, 











30 of gooseberries. [We shall try and be there to 
pode. 

A Mr. Estinghausen and myself are preparing 
to commence a nursery, in which we shall propa- 
gate all the varieties of fruit in my collection, toge- 
ther with such new varieties as are considered ve- 
ry choice. We shall sell none however, except at 
the purchaser’s risk as to correctness, until niy 
trees come into bearing, when they will carefully 
be compared with descriptions &c., to determine 
whether they are genuine and suited to the cli- 
mate. 

I shall perhaps, if it meet your appprobation, 
send you occasionally sketches and descriptions 
of choice varieties of fruits that I may have come 
in bearing, so as to compare results with other 
cultivators who are engaged in the laudable work 
of introducing and testing the choice bounties 
and luxuries of nature adapted to our soil and 
climate. If I can be of any service to my fellow 
citizens of Ohio in this business, it will afford me 
much gratification. I enclose you $1, for the 
Ohio Cultivator, which you will please send to 
Washington during the Session of Congress, and 
afterwards to Coshocton. Truly ames" - 

” 


Remarks.—Our thanks are due to Mr. Mathews 
for his very friendly letter. We wish him great 
success in his commendable undertaking for the 
promotion of fruit cultivation in Ohio. We shall 
at all times be happy to hear from him, and to re- 





ceive the sketches and descriptions of fruit he 











and a careful perusal of the first number of your 
valuable paper, induces me to ask the privilege of 
congratulating my fellow citizens through the me- 
dium of your columns on the valuable acquisition 
of your labors at the centre of our State. Al- 
though there are many well read agriculturists 
within the State, still I apprehend one of the 
greatest difficulties to be encountered on your 
part, is the general distaste to reading works on 
agriculture, alias book farming. 

Another difficulty in the way of sudden im- 
provement in our manner of farming, is the great 
abundance of cheap and very fertile land, which 
enables the farmer to reap abundant harvests 
without resorting to those methods of making and 
applying manures so indispensable in the less 
favored and older parts of the United States and 
the old continent. Any observing man, who has 
traveled through our noble state, will bear testi- 
mony to this point. Still, much can be done, and 
will be [doubt not. But sir, 1 have wandered 
from the purpose I had in view in commencing 
this scrawl: 

You desire information from all parts of the 
State, of the character and progress of farming 
&c. in the various districts. have resided with- 
in the Fire-land district, so called, composing the 
counties of Huron and Erie, almost from its ear- 
liest settlement. I have witnessed the destruc- 
tion of the primeval forests, the rank luxuriance 
of vegetation on its virgin soil, and the scanty re- 
turns of the same soil when exhausted by the old 





and pernicious system of continual] wear and tear, 
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and within a few years the restoration of that 
exhausted soil, to a great extent, by the improved 
system of rotation in crops, introduced mainly 
through the information derived from works like 
the Ohio Cultivator, and no mean part of it from 
the New Genesee Farmer which you in part con- 
troled.' Sir, the people of that district are fami- 
liar with the name of Batenam, and should you 
find it convenient to travel amongst them, my 
word for it, you will be made to feel that at their 
fire sides you are not regarded as a stranger. _ 

There is a great diversity of soils in that dis- 
trict; the rich “river bottom,” and the light ches- 
nut ridge, the deep mucky “‘prairie,”’and the san- 
dy “oak opening”—the strong maple, beach and 
hickory land, and all the intervening grades, com- 
mingled in indiscriminate confusion—which com- 
mingling, though it is against extensive farming 
in large fields, is perhaps no disadvantage to the 
district. 

Nearly all these different soils agree in one 
principle of production, viz: the grasses, which 
renders them excellentjfor stock of every kind, 
and enables the farmer with little expense to re- 
store their exhausted energies when reduced.— 
For example; it was thought twelve years ago 
that this district would never produce wheat suf- 
ficient for its own consumption. But by the 
use of clover and gypsum (of which there is a 
good bed near Sandusky Bay,) the openings and 
ridges which were then considered nearly worth- 
less, have become a part of our most productive 
lands, and a large surplus of wheat is now annu- 
ally exported. I had intended to speak more par- 
ticularly of the management of some of our best 
farmers, but have not space. 

I give you my proper name, not from any vanity 
I trust, of being seen in print, but from a convic- 
tion that this is the best, and to a great extent, the 
only way for farmers and friends of improvement 
in our State to become acquainted. 

Yours, &c., B. SUMMERS. 

House Rep., Columbus, Jan. 14, 1845. 





Legislative aid to Agriculture. 
Letter and Petition from the Hamilton Co. Agri- 
cullural Society, to the Legislature of Ohio. 
[cory.] 


Post Orrice, Crncrnnatt, O., 
3d January, 1845. 

Dear Strs:—In accordance with my duty as 
Corresponding Secretary of the Hamilton County 
Agricultural Society, | have this day put into the 
mail, the annual report required by law, addressed 
to the Chairman of the Committee on Agriculture. 
I have also, in obedience to instructions from the 
Board of Directors of the Society, mailed to your 
address, a petition to the Legislature, asking its 
aid, by enactments, for the more liberal encourage- 
ment and support of Agricultural Societies. 

The farmers of the State are the largest contrib- 
utors to its revenue, and there is no class of citi- 
zens who receive so little encouragement from the 
Legislature. The mere pittance, allowed by the 
County Commissioners, of one hundred dollars, to 
societies organized under the act of the 12th 
March, 1839, is not enough to enable any Society 
to accomplish the objects of its formation, which 
are, to hold out inducements for improvement in 
the stock, mode of cultivation, and the produc- 
tion of the greatest quantity, and of the best qual- 
ity, of the staple commodities. Premiums are not 
offered by us to excite the avaricious feelings of 
those who contend for them, nor for the intrinsic 
value of the article offered, but we offer them as 
testimonials of approbation, for the display of the 
skill and industry of that farmer who has produ- 
ced the best article of stock, produce, or domestic 
manufacture. To extend the benefits to all who 
are deserving, requires a much larger fund than 
that allowed by law, and the necessary amount 
must be taken from the pocket of the farmer, to 
carry on tha operations of the Society successful- 
ly. From the limited amount raised in this way, 
we are unable to defray the necessary expense of 
scientific surveys, the results of which will ena- 
ble the practical farmer to avail himself of all the 
advantages which nature has placed within his 
control, and without a knowledge of which the 
hest practical farmer may toil in vain. A thor- 


ough knowledge of the nature of his soil, its adap- 
tation to particular crops, and its susceptibility of 
improvement from the application of particular 
manures, are matters of the highest importance to 
the farmer. This knowledge we ask the Legisla- 
ture to impart to every farmer in the State, 
through the agency of a competent man of science 
whose labors shall be under the control of the 
Board of Agriculture, as prayed for in our peti- 
tion. 

The agricultural interest of the States of New 
York and Massachusetts, under the fostering care 
of their Legislatures, has been carried to great per- 
fection in all its varied branches. And shall 
“the great and glorious” State of Ohio, be behind 
any ot her elder sisters in public spirit, and in ex- 
tending her aid to that noblest of all arts, agricul- 
ture? Since 1841, New York has appropriated, 
out of the State Treasury, the sum ot eight thou- 
sand dollars, to be divided amongst the numerous 
county societies of that State, and the law under 
which that sum is allowed, provides, that any so- 
ciety which may hereafter be formed, shall be en- 
titled to receive from the Treasurer of State, an 
amount equal to that raised by the individual sub- 
scription of members. Is it not time for the Leg- 
islature of Ohio, to look to the improvement of the 
condition of her farmers? Will you not second 
the efforts of your friends in this county, in car- 
rying out their plans for improvement! 

Weare endeavoring to purchase a ‘ Model 
Farm” to be under the control of our Board of Di- 
rectors, and from the manner in which the propo- 
sition has been received, we do not doubt our ul- 
timate success. ‘lo enumerate the advantages to 
be derived from such a farm, under the imme- 
diate management of a man of practical and sci- 
entific knowledge, would be superfluous,—they 
must be apparent to every one. Our object will 
be, to afford an opportunity to farmer’s sons to 
work the farm, and obtain from the superinten- 
dent that amount of scientific knowledge, com- 
bined with practical experience, which will qual- 
ify them for distinguished agriculturists, and ren- 
der them useful ornaments of the county and State 
in which they live. The experiments which will 
be tried there will be regularly reported for the 
benefit of the farmers, and the mode of manage- 
ment adopted in the production of the largest 
yields, the best crosses of stock, &c., &c., will re- 
sult to the immense benefit of the farmers of this 
country. If we succeed in our object, and I can- 
not doubt its success, old prejudices will be aban- 
doned, traditionary modes will give place toscien- 
tific practices, and the whole community will be 
greatly benefitted by the increase of better com- 
modities. May we not expect ashearty response 
of approbation from you upon this subject of such 
vital importance! 

Vary respectfully, your ob’t serv’t, 
WM. H. H. TAYLOR, 
Cor. Sec. H. C. A. S. 
Messrs. Disney and Jones, Flinn, Ewing, Brown 
and Reemelin, (Members from Hamilton county.) 





Copy of Petition. 
To the Honorable the Senate and House 
of Representatives of the State of Ohio: 

Your memorialists the Poard of Directors of the 
Hamilton County Agricultural Society, regarding 
the farming interest as the basis of every other, 
believe it to be worthy of the encouragement and 
protection of the Legislature. 

We are impressed with the belief, that nothing 
adds more to the real and lasting prosperity of an 
Agricultural State like that of Ohio than a perma- 
nent improvement of its soil. 

It is estimated that there now are, in cultiva- 
tion in wheat, within this State, 1,700,000 acres 
of land, at an average expense for tillage, seeds, 
harvesting and threshing, of $6,75 per acre. This 
does not include interest on the land, or other in- 
vestments of a farm, and at sixty cents per bush- 
el, requires about eleven bushels and two-tenths 
to re-pay the actual outlay of production. The 
average yield for a period of twenty years past, is 
thought to be not far from sixteen bushels per 
acre, leaving four and eight-tenths bushels, as the 
profit of the farmer, or $2,88, which is not more 
than six per cent. interest upon the value of the 
land. ‘* The wear and tear” of implements, tax- 




















es and exhaustion of soil, remain to be provided 
for, in order to make this, the staple crop of Ohio, 
a profitable investment. The producer merely re- 
ceives employment which he is enabled to furnish 
himself, by becoming an agriculturist. There is 
no inducement for the investment of capital, be- 
cause it would pay no dividends. Farming is re- 
sorted to, only as a sure means of employment in 
a country where the farming interest is the foun- 
dation of every other. The other crops exhibit 
about the same practical results. 

We believe that proper culture would change 
this state of things, and that the reason why this 
is not done, is the want of public information and 
attention to the subject. 

We regard the present law as very defective. 
It does not in plain terms make societies copora- 
tions. The sum of one hundred dollars a year is 
authorized by the law from the county, but there is 
nothing compulsory upon the Society to disburse 
it in the best manner, and to report to the Legis- 
lature in such a full and exact manner, as to be of 
much future value. There is no Board of Control 
of proper persons to arrange and systematize the 
matter thus furnished, so that it may be printed 
and be useful. 

We believe that the State should encourage 
county surveys, and should provide for the analy- 
sis of soils, manures, and vegetables that may be 
used as manures. 

To secure the objects above specified, we re- 
— suggest, and most earnestly request, 
the organization of a “State Board of Agricnl- 
ture,” upon economical principles. 

The encouragement of County Societies, to be 
connected directly with, and to report to, the 
Board of Control. To provide for a cheap and 
uniform system of county surveys, and premiums 
upon crops—and such other and further provi- 
sions for the benefit of the farming community as 
you, in your wisdom, may deem best. 

(Signed by each member of the Board of Direc- 
tors.) 





Tobacco Crop of Ohio. 

Many of our distant readers will be surprised, 
as we were at first, to learn that tobacco is quite 
a staple product in some of the eastern counties of 
Ohio. Mr. Ellsworth, in his report of the estimate 
of the crops of the different States, for the year 
1843, puts down the tobacco crop of Ohio at 
5,991,286 lbs. A recent article in the Balti- 
more Sun, giving a review of the trade of that 
city for the past year, states that the amount of 
Ohio tobacco inspected there, was 15,404 hogs- 
heads—a much larger quantity, and of better 
quality, than the year previous. The price at 
which this was sold was from $2,75 to $5,00 per 
100 lbs., which, taking the average at $3,50, and 
estimating the hogshead at 1000 |bs., will make 
the pretty sum of $539,140; saying nothing of 
the amounts shipped to other markets, and con- 
sumed in the manufacture of cigars, &c., at home. 





Inquiries and Answers about Lime. 
For the Ohio Cultivator. 

Mr. Epiror:—I wish to describe to you a field 
on my farm, and ask a few questions concerning it. 

The field is about five acres; the soil for about 
nine inches deep, contains 15 or 20 per cent. of 
lime, and immediately under this is a stratum of 
lime, in grains, as white as chalk, about nine 
inches deep; and below this another stratum near- 
ly two feet deep, consisting of about half lime, in 
grains, and half sand, clay, iron ore, &c; and be- 
low all this is a limestone rock of unknown 
depth, white and partially soluble in water, ma- 
king, when burnt, lime of the first quality. 

A spring rises at the east egid of the field, large 
enough to filla two inch tube, the water from 
which runs in two directions, N. W. and S. W.; 
the streams unite at the west end of the lot, and 
there the lime terminates. This, 1 think, shows 
that the lime has been deposited by water; that 
the field was once a low swamp, (about half an 
acre is still swampy); that evaporation caused an 
accumulation of lime, and the process continued 
till the swamp or basin was filled up, and soil 
formed over it so as to make an island, around 


which the water continued to flow from the 
spring. 
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Now I wish to ask, (1)—if this granulated lime 
is as good for applying to land, as that which has 
been burnt! (2): If not, would it be enough bet- 
ter when burnt, to pay for the trouble of burning! 
(3): If as good, would you advise kiln or sun dry- 
ing, before ys Se to the soil, or would drying 
injure it? (4): When is the time to apply lime 
to the land? (5): Do you recommend top dress- 
ing (of growing crops) or plowing it in? (6): A- 
bout what quantity would you apply to an acre 
in our region? (You know that our soil is gene- 
rally heavy.) (7): Would you recommend using 
all between the soil and the rock, or only the nine 
inches of lime alone ? 

If you think these questions worth answering, 
through the Ohio Cultivator, you will confer a fa- 
vor on the subscriber, and perhaps others, by 
doing so. I should also be gratified if you will, at 
your convenience, describe the best mode of con- 
structing lime kilns. 

Yours, &c., 
J. M’*GREGOR. 

Wadsworth, Medina co., O., Jan. 6, 1845. 

REMARKS BY THE EDITOR. 

We always like to receive letters of inquiry 
from our readers, even though they may contain 
questions, like some of the foregoing, rather diffi- 
cult to answer in the brief space we can devote to 
them. Such letters show that some farmers, at 
least, have inquiring minds, and desire know- 
ledge, and also that they understand the value of 
an agricultural paper. 

The use of lime in agriculture is a subject which 
Ohio farmers will find of great importance to 
them, wherever it shall be rightly understood.— 
But it is one that requires no small share of read- 
ing and study, before they will be able to reduce 
it to practice intelligently, and with advantage. 
We intend to take up the subject before long, in 
connection with wheat cultivation, and shall en- 
deavor to explain it in a way that all who read 
may understand. We shall therefore be very 
brief at present in our replies to the foregoing 
interrogations. 

In reference to the origin of the lime deposit, 
described by friend McGregor, we have no doubt 
that he is correct in the supposition that it was 
brought up by the water of the spring, but he is 
mistaken in attributing it to evaporation. If he will 
take a tumbler of pure lime water, and breathe into 
it a few times, he will discover that the water be- 
comes slightly turbid ; after a short time a white 
sediment is deposited at the bottom. This is car- 
bonate of lime, formed by the union of the lime, 
held in solution in the water, with the carbonic 
acid from the breath, for which it has, in the lan- 
guage of chemistry, a strong affinity. So in the 
case of this spring. The water, in passing 
through lime rocks, becomes impregnated with 
the lime, and on rising to the surface, it imbibes 
carbonic acid from the atmosphere, and carbonate 
of lime is deposited. 

(1.) The ven of this deposit as a fertilizer for the 
soil, depends greatly on several circumstances not 
stated in the letter, such as the degree of fineness 
of the grains or particles, the particular nature of 
the soil, and the crops for which it is intended, 
&c. Ifin fine grains, like sand or fine gravel, it 
will, in that form, prove a valuable application to 
most soils not abounding in lime, but especially to 
clayey soils, where, in addition to its effects as a 
means of furnishing food to the crops, it serves 
mechanically to render the land more friable and 
suitable for vegetation. Such lime, however, as 
a general thing, is not considered as valuable as 
burnt or caustic lime. 

(2.) It would not be worth the trouble to attempt 
burning this lime, as, owing to its fineness, it 
would be a difficulg operation. If burnt lime is 
wanted, it would be better to use the solid lime 
stone of the lower stratum. 

(3.) Drying wil) not injure the quality, and for 
the sake of convenience in carting and spreading, 
it had better be thrown up in heaps in the sun 
for a while. 

(4 and 5.) Apply it to the land at any time 
when preparing for a crop, by spreading evenly 
and plowing in. Such lime is of but little use as 
a top dressing for growing crops—burnt lime, air 
slacked, is sometimes used with advantage in that 
way. 








(6.) The quantity per acre is not very material, 
and may be governed mainly by the distance and 
expense of hauling, &c. There is very little dan- 
ger of applying too much in this mild form, espe- 
cially if the land is heavy, and in any way defi- 
cient in lime. Some ofthe most productive wheat 
soils in England consist of more than 50 per cent. 
of carbonate of lime similar to this. For the sake 
of experiment, however, we would advise Mr. 
McGregor to apply it to his land in different pro- 
portions, say at the rate of 100 to 1000 bushels per 
acre, and note the result for several succeeding 
years. It decomposes very slowly, and the effects 
will last many years, though perhaps not very ob- 
servable at first. 

(7.) We would only use the lime stratum, as 


the other is not probably worth the getting out 
and carting. 





(<> The following circular, from our esteemed 
friends Skinner and O’Rielly, meets our most cor- 
dial approbation. We commend it to the atten- 
tion of our readers in southern States, and also 
those at the east who think of emigrating.—Ep. 


Agricultural Improvement in Virginia, Maryland, 
Carolina, &e. 

In unison with the views of sundry Southern 
gentlemen who are warmly interested in agricul- 
tural improvement, and in accordance with the 
inquiries of various friends in the Northern States, 
the undersigned are collecting statistics illustra- 
tive of the vast field for enterprise presented by 
the uncultivated lands of the South. The dilapi- 
dated estates, as well as the virgin soil, in various 
sections of the old Southern States, present at- 
tractions which would not long be slighted, were 
the facts generally known. Thousands of enter- 
prising emigrants from the Northern States would 
annually select Virginia in preference to the 
Western Country, were her advantages present- 
ed in a manner calculated to arrest their atten- 
tion. At present, all the Guide-Books for Settle- 
ment point exclusively to the West: while exam- 
ination and reflection will probably satisfy any in- 
telligent man that the world nowhere presents a 
better field for enlightened enterprise than is fur- 
nished by the millions of acres which now invite 
improvement in the high-land regions as well as 
in the tide-water section of the “Old Dominion.” 

The natural advantages of Virginia are unsur- 

assed by those of any country in the world.— 

he richness of the soil in large sections of the 
commonwealth still defies the exhausting influ- 
ence of improvident cultivation. Even the “worn 
out estates,” assthey are sometimes styled, abound 
generally with mineral and fossil manures, admi- 
rably calculated to replenish the soil wherever 
mismanagement has robbed it of qualities essen- 
tial tosuccessful farming. The land abounds, not 
only with these manures, but with other mineral 
treasures of incalculable value. The mountains 
embowel iron and coal, transcending in quantity 
any possible requirements of the largest popula- 
tion which could be crowded for centuries within 
that ancient commonwealth; while the lime, marl 
and other natural fertilizers, abundant nearly ev- 
ery where in the State, furnish inexhaustible and 
cheap resources for rendering Virginia one of the 
richest agricultural regions of the earth. The At- 
lantic and the Western waters, with numerous 
bays and rivers penetrating various sections, fur- 
nisk. facilities for commerce with other countries, 
as well as for easy communication between the 
people in nearly all quarters of the Common- 
wealth. The value of the fisheries is largely ex- 
or pragapes not merely in the tide-water region, 

ut to a great extent through the interior; and 
what territory anywhere surpasses the Virginia 
mountains in qualifications for sheep husbandry? 
Superadded to all these considerations, and equal- 
ly important with any of them, is the mildness of 
the climate—an attraction alone sufficient to ren- 
der Virginia desirable to thousands of enterpri- 
sing settlers, who, when abandoning their homes 
in the North, would prefer the Southern tempera- 
ture if it could be enjoyed under advantages like 
those presented by the Western States now most 
rapidly accumulating immigrant population. 

The men of Virginia, familiar with the career 











of Washington, need not be told that, with such 
extraordinary combinations of advantages, the 
“Old Dominion” would not now be razeed in the 
scale of States, if the spirit which influenced that 
illustrious patriot had been continuously applied 
for the last half century towards the advancement 
of that Commonwealth in the career which he 
foreshadowed for her in Agriculture, Commerce 
and Manufactures, additional to all her political 
renown. 

The intercourse and correspondence with 
which the undersigned have been favored by ma- 
ny distinguished Virginians, and also by gentle- 
men of other States, such as Maryland, Kentuc- 
ky, the Carolinas and Tennessee—together with 
personal observation and much inquiry among the 
farming community—induce the belief that a sys- 
tematic effort for promoting the sale and settlement . 
of uncultivated lands in those States, may now be 
made with strong hopes ofsuccessful results. Un- 
der these circumstances, it is deemed essential, by 
various Southern gentlemen, as well as ourselves, 
to collect all practical information concerning the 
condition and price of lands in the regions above 
mentioned, and all other information which the 
friends of improvement may choose to communi- 
cate, for the purpose of extending a knowledge of 
the advantages presented for settlers. The gen- 
tleman to whom this circular is addressed may 
therefore promote the object, if he approves of it, 
by communicating to the subscribers such facts as 
he may deem proper concerning the number, ex- 
tent, soil, condition, price and products of estates 
for sale in his vicinity, with the names of the 
owners or occupants, including particulars con- 
cerning proximity to water courses and mineral 
manures; and maps of the land should, when 
convenient, accompany the descriptions. Where 
the lands are new, whether in the mountairis or 
otherwise, it is desirable to know the probable ad- 
vantages for sheep husbandry and grazing gene- 
rally, as well as for grain-growing, especially as 
the high lands of the Southern States are begin- 
ning to attract, as they may be made to attract 
largely, the attention of wool growers and gra- 
ziers—while the vast water power abounding in 
those regions, amid inexhaustible supplies of fuel, 
iron, &e., should be specified, as offering multitu- 
dinous inducements for extended manufacturing 
operations. 

Gratified to find that the views here briefly ex- 
pressed have met with the cordial concurrence of 
gentlemen from the several States above men- 
tioned—gentlemen whose approbation encourages 
this mode of acquiring and diffusing information 
concerning the inducements for enterprise pre- 
sented by the uncultivated lands within the bor- 
ders of those States—the undersigned will close 
for the present, by mentioning that their connec- 
tion with the friends of Agriculture in various 
quarters satisfies them that the diffusion of accu- 
rate information is only necessary to attract en- 
terprising settlers, whose capital and industry 
would speedily bring into profitable cultivation 
millions of acres scattered in tracts of various sizes 
over all sections of Virginia and the adjoining 
States. 

JOHN 8. SKINNER, Washington, 
(Former editor of the American Farmer.) 
HENRY O’RIELLY, Albany, 
(Of the N. Y. State Agricultural Society.) 

December, 1844. 

Farmers’ Boys, do you hear that? 

The following is the postscript of a letter from 
a post master in a neighboring county: 

‘“[ was ‘rajsed’ a farmer, and pursued that bu- 
siness till 1831; since which time I have been 
engaged in merchantile operations, and part of 
the time largely; but | never shall be contented 
till get on toa farmagain. It is the most beau- 
tiful and healthful occupation in the world; and 
yet how many of our young farmers are discon- 
tented, thinking if they were merchants they 
would live so much easier and happier! This is 
a grand mistake; I have tried both, and know it 
to be so from experience. I intend closing up as 
soon as I can with safety, and get me a farm on 
which tospend the remainder of my life. 


“ Yours, Gq.” 
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_ .$he Pork Trade of the West. 
Decrease of the Pork Business in the Scioto Valley. 


By the following table, furnished to the Chilli- 
cothe Advertiser, by S. D. Wesson, Esq., the lar- 
gest pork-packer in the Scioto Valley, it will be 
seen that the number of hogs slaughtered in this 
portion of the State is more than one half less the 
presentseason.than the year previous. This is part- 
ly attributable, we presume, to the deficiency of 
the corn crop, but more, as we learn, to the low 
prices paid for pork in 1843, which rendered the 
business unprofitable to the farmers, and has cau- 
sed them to devote more attention to other pro- 
ducts. We should be glad if Gen. Jas. Worthing- 
ton, or some other experienced agriculturist, 
would furnish us an account of the changes and 
improvements in the practice of farming in the 
Scioto Valley during the past five or ten years. 

No. of Hogs slaughtered 








LAST YEAR. THIS YEAR. 
Columbus, 14,000 8,000 
Rayriesport, 1,700 600 
Lockbourne, 1,800 900 
Lancaster, 2,500 700 
Circleville, 42,000 12,000 
Chillicothe, 52,000 24,000 
Bainbridge, 3,000 550 
Waverly, 2,800 1,300 
Portsmouth, 2,000 300 
Total, 121,800 48,350 
48,350 





Deficit from last 

year, 73,450 

It is said there is also a very considerable de- 
crease in the amount of pork slaughtered at Cin- 
cinnati and elsewhere, the present season, though 
we have not seen any definite statistics in refer- 
ence to this point. It will be seen by the follow- 
ing table that the exports to New Orleans, Pitts- 
burgh and Cleveland, during the year 1844, were 
about twice as great as the year previous. This, 
it will be borne in mind, was nearly all of it 
slaughtered a year ago. 


Receipts of Pork at different points, for 4 years. 
1841. 1842. 1843. 1844, 





On Hudson, 115,150 79,235 85,493 105,110 
N. Orleans, 215,074 244,142 204,641 412,928 
Cleveland, 29,794 52,272 13,177 36,683 
Pittsburgh, 2,658 2,124 26,531 
Total, 361,018 378,307 306,437 581,222 


The greatest increase was at New Orleans, and 
was disposed of as follows : 


Export of Pork from New Orleans to four Northern 


Cities. 
ToN. York. Boston. Philada. Baltimore. Total. 
1840 15,083 24,001 3,209 4,261 46,554 


1841 40,035 
1842 72,671 
1843. 69,275 
1844 219,756 


16,115 14,781 
71,254 10,165 
60,278 4,794 
109,410 13,702 


8,806 89,737 
9,336 163,425 
6,881 141,228 
11,939 354,107 





Colman’s European Agriculture. 

The third number of this admirable work, 
which is daily expected to reach us, it is said is 
more practical and valuable than the two preced- 
ing. It contains among other things a full ac- 
count of the use and value of new kinds of man- 
ure, includiug Guano, &e. 

We shall be happy to show any of our friends 
specimens of this work, and receive orders for 

r. Colman. The publisher at Boston, A. D. 
Phelps Esq. has authorized us to say that those in 
this State who prefer to pay for the numbers sep- 
erately, as they appear, may do so. If ten co- 
pies or more are ordered in this region, we will 
endeavor to have them forwarded to Columbus 
free of postage. 

The work is to be completed in ten numbers or 
parts; price $5 for the whole—or 50 cents each. 





(<= See that your fences are all put in order— 
new ones built and old ones relaid and repaired, 
so as not to be hindered by this business when 
spring plowing and planting time arrives. Look to 
your wood-pile also, and while the ground is fro- 
zen haul home a plentiful supply for the coming 
summer. 
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To Correspondents and Readers. 


The Office of this paper is now in the Bank 
Building, next south of the State House, up stairs; 
where the editor will at all times be happy to see 
such of his friends as may be in town and dis- 
posed to call. 


Distressing, very!—Our time is so entirely oc- 
cupied in attending to the letters, and taking care 
of the dollars that are daily received, that it is 
impossible for us at this time to visit any of our 
country friends, or even be sociable with city ones. 
We trust, in view of the circumstances, they will 
excuse us for what might otherwise be attributed 
toa want of the disposition to be friendly. 





Twice a Montn.—Our friends seem to forget 
that we issue twice a month now, instead of but 
once as in old times, and that it is necessary for 
them to write early whatever is designed for our 
first succeeding number. Several interesting ar- 
ticles were too late for this number; among them 
one from J. 8. Sullivant Esq., Columbus, and a 
letter from T. Winch, Cleveland. They shall 
have a place in our next, with as many more as 
come early. We hope to hear from some of our 
eastern friends again by that time—who will 
have read our first number and found out our 
whereabouts, &c. 


(<r Notices of Agricultural papers are crowded 
out. 


Politics.—In answer to inquiries, we assure 
ihe readers of this paper that nothing of a party 
olitical character shall appear in its columns.— 

he editor is no partisan, nor is any one connect- 
ed with him in this enterprise. 

ExpLanaTion.—We shall send our paper for 
the year toa few persons who have not ordered it, 
but whose services to us or to the cause of agricul- 
ture, entitle them to our regard. They will 
please not consider themselves indebted for the 
paper; though if they see fit to favor us with an 
occasional communication for its columns, we 
shall at all times be happy to have them do so. 








Pror. St. Joun of the Western Reserve College 
is just commencing a course of lectures in this 
city on geology; and from his known qualifica- 
tions, there can be no doubt that they will be quite 
interesting. We especially advise young men in 
this vicinity, who are, or expect to be engagedjin 
agriculture, to attend these lectures. ° 





Acknowledgements. 

We have received from our friend, Dr. J. W. 
Thompson, of Wilmington Del., Communications 
from Drs. Darlington and Gibbons, and a letter by 
himself on the subject of thorn hedges, in answer to 
a request of ours, made while connected with the 
Genesee Farmer. As the subject would be too 
lengthy for that paper or this, we have conclu- 
ded to send the papers to friend O’Rielly for pub- 
lication in the forthcoming volume of the “‘Tran- 
sactions of the N. Y. State Ag. Soc. 

We are also indebted to Dr. Darlington for a 
copy of his very interesting address delivered be- 
fore the Philadelphia society for promoting Agri- 
culture, last October; also his beautiful lecture 
before the Ladies’ Botanical Society at Wilming- 
ton, and his valuable Essay on grasses. It is a 
long time since we have received a more accept- 
able present than these three pamphlets. 

Mr. A. Randail of Cincinnati will accept our 








thanks for acopy of the Plow Poy Almanac. It 


is a very useful and cheap little aunual for the 
farmers. 

Mr. Wm. R. Prince of the Linnen Garden and 
Nursery, Flushing L. I., has sent us a copy of his 
new and very extensive Catalogue. This will be 
found a valuable work for nurserymen, florists, 
and fruit growers; and as the proprietor offers to 
send them gratuitously to all (post paid) applicants 
we presume he will soon dispose of a large edi- 
tion. 





Send in the Petitions! 


J? “I know of no pursuit, in which more real and important 
services can be rendered in any country. than by improving its 
Agriculture.” — Washington. 


Both branches of the Legislature are very much 
engaged in matters relating to banks, and va- 
rious other financial and political affairs. If the 
farmers expect to be heard, or to obtain any as- 
sistance from their professed servants, in promot- 
ing agricultural improvement, they must send in 
the petitions. See the letter and memorial from 
the Hamilton Co. Agricultural Society, in another 
column. Others are forthcoming. F 


Madder Culture in Ohio. 

In traveling through the northern part of this 
State in 1843, we paid a visit to Mr. Swift of Erie 
county, who was largely engaged in the cultiva- 
tion of Madder. We then wrote an article on 
the subject, descriptive of his practice, as he kind- 
ly detailed it to us, and showing conclusively that 
the business might be made very profitable. The 
article has been extensively published in the 
agricultural journals, and we intend hereafter to 
give the substance of it in this paper. We should 
be glad if Mr. Swift would inform us what his 
success has been the past two seasons, and whe- 
ther he has made any improvements in the busi- 
ness since our visit. 

We were informed a day or two since that a 
farmer in this county has, for a year or two past 
produced fine crops of Madder. We shall try and 
find out the particulars. 





Hoes FATTENED ON AppLes.—Mr. Jas. M. Trim- 
ble of Hillsboro’, informed us in conversation a 
few days since, that he fattened a lot of hogs al- 
most entirely on apples, the past season, and with 
more profit than when fed with corn. We should 
be glad if he would furnish us with the particu- 
lars oe this and other experiments that 
he or his neighbors have made. 

The Ohio Everbearing Raspberry--How 
to improve its Flavor! 

Mr. Eprror:—You have said in the Genesee 
Farmer, that ‘“‘the Ohio Everbearing Raspberry 
has been introduced into this region, (Rochester) 
but is not very highly esteemed, owing to its defi- 
ciency of flavor.” Now sir I will tell you how 
to improve the flavor of this excellent fruit:— 
Just get you a Buckeye wife, as I have done, and 
let her make you some pies of these berries; and 
when you come in from the harvest field sit down 
with her at table and let her hand you a piece, 
covered with delicious cream from the cool spring 
house; and, as 1 know you to be a man of taste, 
I will pledge my word that you will never say 
they “‘lack flavor” when used in this way!— 
These observations are founded on Fact, and I 
can recommend them to you and others, with all 
the force of practical experience. 

Truly your friend, 
D.LA 





PHAM. 

Capital! friend L.,in¢theory atleast. Wedon’t 
like to appear to doubt your ‘*pledged word” but 
as tastes are known to differ, we trust you will 
pardon us if we defer action on the subject till we 
have an opportunity to ‘‘drop in” about harvest 
time, at Mt. Tabor, and test the matter for our- 
welves!—Ep. 





(<7-Look well to your wheat fields during wet 
weather in winter and spring, to see that the 
furrows are opened so that water will not stand 
long enough to kill the plants. 
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LADIES’ DEPARTMENT. 


We have not yet been favored with any com- 
munications from the ladies, for this department 
of our paper, in accordance with our proposal, 
but as the previous number has hardly had time 
to reach many of its readers we have no reason 





gencer, (at Washington, D.C.) under the head of 
Agriculture, says: 

** New advocates of this great national pursuit 
appear to be rising up in all parts of the country. 
The last announced is that of the “Ohio Cultiva- 
tor,” at Columbus, by M. B. Barenam, late Editor 
of the Genesee Farmer. From what we hear of 





to complain as yet, but will hope for success here- 
after. For the present therefore we shall serve 
up aselected medley of 


Items in Domestic Economy. 


Inpian Pancakes.—Scald a quart of Indian 
meal—when lukewarm, stir in half a pint of 
flour, half a teacup of yeast, and a little salt. 
When light, fry them in just fat enough to pre- 
vent their sticking to the frying pan. Another 
method of making them, which is very nice, is 


to turn boiling milk or water on to the Indian |P 


meal, in the — of a quart of the former 
to a pint of the latter—stir in three table-spoon- 
fuls of flour, three eggs well beaten, and_a couple 
of tea-spoonfuls of salt. 


GranaM Breav.—Take unbolted flour and pour 
on your wetting scalding hot; let it cool until 
about lukewarm, then add yeast enough to raise 
it. Knead and bake it as other bread. 


Sour Sauce.—An excellent sauce for boiled 
puddings is made as follows: Take two cups of 
molasses, one of water, half a cup of strong vin- 
egar, and a piece of butter as large as an egg— 
simmer them together and add a little thickening 
or not, as it suits your taste. 


Cuicken SaLap.—Poil a chicken that weighs not 
more than a pound and a half. When very ten- 
der, take it up, cut it in small strips, and make the 
following sause, and turn over it: boil four eggs 
three minutes—take them out of the shelis, mash 
and mix them with a couple of table-spoonfuls of 
olive oil, or melted butter, two-thirds of a tum- 
bler of vinegar, a tea-spoonful of mixed mustard, 
a tea-spoonful of salt, a little pepper, and essence 
of celery, if you have it—if not, it can be dis- 
pensed with. In making chicken salad, the 
dressing should not be put on till a few minutes 
before the salad is to be eaten; as by laying in it 
the chicken and celery will become hard.—WMrs. 
Ellis. 


Do not let coffee and tea stand in tin. Scald 
your wooden ware often, and keep your tin ware 
dry. 


Barley straw is the best for beds; dry corn 
husks, slit into shreds, far better than straw. 


Dry Woop will produce on a moderate esti- 
mate, twice as much heat as the same amount of 
green wood; and saves much trouble in kindiing 
fires on cold mornings. To prevent its burning 
away too rapidly the sticks should be large. To 
suppose that green wood will actually cause more 
heat in burning than dry, is as absurd as to sup- 
pose a vessel of hot water will freeze sooner than 
a cold one. 








Many Compliments, and some Fun, by 
the Newspaper Press. 

The very flattering notice which has been taken 
of the first No. of the Ohio Cultivator, by the news- 
paper press, and the compliments bestowed on its 
editor, certainly demand our sincere acknowledge- 
ments. Indeed we sometimes are almost afraid 
that so much praise will make us vain; for, read- 
er, we are mortal! but it shall be our endeavor to 
show that these commendations of our labors have 
only tended to increase our diligence and useful- 
ness. 

We cannot, of course, give our readers many 
specimens of the excelient things that are said of 
us and our paper; but the following extracts de- 
serve a passing notice, and will be interesting to 
our friends: 


‘sA TROUBLESOME WEED.”—The National Intelli- 


his experience ability, and liberal aims, it is to be 
withel that his success may be commensurate 
,with his deserts and his most sanguine hopes ; 
| though it is not quite clear how his own “capital 
and labor” can find adequate return at the rate of 
$1 per annum for a semi-monthly “‘in quarto form, 
(8 pages,) making a large volume, with title-page 
and index!” All, however, that his best friends 
can ask for him is, that his paper (not his person) 
may grow with the growth and strengthen with 
the strength of the flourishing commonwealth he 
has chosen as the field for his industry and enter- 
rise. 

** Mr. B. will be entitled toa first-rate premium 
if, in the field he has entered, he can teach how 
to prevent the appearance of a weed which we 
understand is very troublesome and unprofitable 
to agricultural works, called the ‘ delinquent sub- 
scriber, and which is said to be very apt to make 
its appearance after the first year’s cultivation of 
new ground.” 


Why, you are behind the age, friend Intelli- 
gencer! We out west have discovered the “phi- 
losopher’s stone,” a secret which enables us to 
publish the Cultivator at this low price, and make 
money by it at that, and to avoid entirely the evils 
of that “troublesome weed” which chokes up the 
success and prosperity of so many of our cotempo- 
raries. Do you ask the secret! It is in doing 
business on the cash system, and having our sub- 
scribers all pay in advance! 
over that ** premium.” 

Our next isa shot from the Wayne Co. (0.) 
Standard. We owe the editor one for this: 

** Onto CuLttivator.—We have received the 
first number of this excellent work. It bears eve- 
ry guarantee that it will answer the expectations 
of the friends of agriculture in Ohio, many of 
whom have anxiously awaited its appearance.— 
The Cultivator is printed with fair type, and in a 
convenient form for binding. Its character, as 
an efficient agricultural work, is already establish- 
ed, and the low price at which it is afforded, we 
think, must ensure its general introduction among 
our farmers. 

‘** We gather from the number before us, that 
the editor, (M. B. Barenam, Esq.,) is not only a 
bachelor, but is anxious to procure a partner ; and 
as he intends to make a tour of the State, we ad- 
vise our Buckeye gals to be on the look out. We 
can assure our friend of the Cultivator, that Old 
Wayne contains more pretty gals, and more of 
the sort calculated to take charge of the female de- 
partment of an agricultural work than any District 
embracing no larger number of acres, in Ohio.” * 

Here is another of the same sort, from the ad- 
joining county, by the Stark Co. Democrat. No- 
ticing the receipt of the first number of the Ohio 
Cultivator, the editor says : 


** We think the interests of the farmer have 
long demanded such an exponent in the great ag- 
cultural State of Ohio, and we cordially recom- 
mend the paper to the farmers of Old Molly Stark. 
As Mr. Bateham proposes ‘to spend a considera- 
ble portion of his time in visiting the farmers of 
Ohio,” we would suggest to him the propriety of 
an early call upon those of Stark county, who, 
according to the census of 1840, stood very near 
‘the head of the heap,’ for raising wheat among 
all the counties in the Union, as he will readily 
perceive by referring to the printed returns of that 
census. And, without being over anxious about 
the matter, seeing he has announced himself ‘a 
bachelor! Not very old as yet, however, nor 
hopeless,’ we have no fears but that he could here 


Suppose you hand 


sent, to take the editorial charge of the ‘ Ladies’ 
Department’ of his valuable paper.” 


Hold, hold! kind friends, or we shal) certainly 











grow desperate! You know we cannot think of 
taking a partner in this business, till the profits of 
the Ohio Cultivator are sufficient to afford support 
for two at least! The prospects are very fair, 
however, and if our friends will only exert them- 
selves a little in our behalf during these winter 
months, our subscription list will number about 
ten thousand by spring, and we shall be ready to 
commence our agricultural rambles with a visit to 
old Stark and Wayne! In the mean time, a 
word in your ears, friends Standard and Demo- 
erat: You see there has no one, as yet, become 
a contributor for our Ladies’ column ; now sup- 
pose you just give those fair ones of your region a 
hint that the editor of the Cultivator would be 
much gratified if they would send him a few spe- 
cimens of their quality, for the benefit of his read- 
ers! 
From the Sidney Aurora. 

“We have rsceived the first number of the Ohio 
Cultivator, published at Columbus, by M. B. Bate- 
ham. It is neatly printed on new Long Primer 
type, in a form convenient for binding. [If it re- 
ceives a liberal support, as it deserves, it will, no 
doubt, prove of great advantage to the cultivators 
of the soil in Ohio. The editor is a man of much 
of the right kind of experience. We wish him 
success. 

Several clubs have been made up here, some of 
which have received the first number. Others 
intend sending on their names when they can 
better make it suit their convenience. 


Thank you, Mr. Aurora; we have received a 
goodly list of subscribers from ‘‘little Shelby,” and 
have promise of more. You made a slight mis- 
take, however, in saying our sheet is printed on 
Long Primer type. If you look again, you will 
see it is nearly all bourgeois, and bran new. 

(<F The two following letters were crowded 
out of our first number, but they are too good to 
be lost : 


Letter from William Parsons, Esq., 
(President of the Niagara co. Agricultural Society.) 
M. B. Batenam, Esq., 


My Dear Sir: It was not only with feelings of 
surprise, but of deep regret, that [ learned of your 
removal from Western New York; and will you 
permit an old friend to inquire the reasons 
that have incuced you to take this step? * * * 
Whatever they may have been, you do most un- 
questionably carry with you a consciousness of 
having done your duty. You have conducted the 
New Genesee Farmer, not only with distinguish- 
ed credit to yourself, but with great advantage to 
your patrons, especially if they will but reduce 
to practice more of the instructions you have 
communicated. 

In my opinion, the farmers of western New 
York owe you an immense debt of gratitude and 
kindly feelings, and some few, at least, are sensi- 
ble of this indebtedness, and disposed, as far as in 
their power, to make full payment. 

I have read and re-read the five volumes of 
your New Genesee Farmer, and shall preserve 
them for future reference, and to remember the 
editor. I wish, also, to be considered a life sub- 
scriber to your new paper; for I am not willing 
to “cut” a pleasant and profitable acquaintance. 
I rejoice that, although you have changed your 
place, you have not changed your business.— 
That’s right; “‘don’t give up the ship;” keep the 
oar in motion, for the vessel does assuredly move 
forward, though it be but slowly. 

Please say to the people of the Buckeye State, 
that, every man of ‘m4 and many of the women, 
if they would improve their knowledge of agricul- 
ture and the domestic arts, if they would perpetu- 
ate their hitherto unexampled prosperity, subscribe 


** find an assistant, who is qualified, and will con-| for the Omo Cuttivator, read it, and put in prac- 


tice the knowledge it will impart. 
Be assured, my dear sir, that I,and very many 
of your old friends in this region, desire that un- 
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interrupted success may attend you in your great 
and important enterprise; that the ‘ Ohio Culti- 
vator”? may become the “ text book of practical ag- 
riculture,” and that its editor may reap a bountiful 
harvest of “‘the needful.” 
Truly your friend, as ever, 
W. PARSONS. 
Thorn Hill, Niagara co., N. Y., Dec., 1844. 


Letter from Col. Wm. H. H. Taylor, 
(Secretary Hamilton Co. Ag. Society, Cincinnati.) 
M. B. Batenam, Esq., 


My Dear Sir: I have read your prospectus of 
the Ohio Cultivator, several times over, and with 
great pleasure. You have said in it all that any 
reasonable man could expect youto say. Youdo 
not promise to make every man who subscribes 
for the paper a good practical farmer; but I have 
no doubt that if they will only follow the light it 
it will shed upon their path, their knowledge will 
be greatly increased, and consequently their con- 
dition improved. 

If** knowledge is power,” as all profess to be- 
lieve, why does not the farmer grasp at every 
means within his reach, to acquire a knowledge 
of that science which he pursues for a living, so 
as toenable him to meet and overcome the obsta- 
cles that oppose his success? In almost all other 
occupations of life, it is necessary to acquire some 
knowledge of the principles upon which their art 
or occupation is conducted, before they can engage 
in it with any prospect of success. It is so with 
the professions—Law, Medicine and Theology ; 
and with most of the mechanic arts and mercan- 
tile pursuits; all have their books and periodicals, 
and many their schools and colleges, devoted to 
their particular branch of science ; and why not 
the farmer? His profession is as much ascience, 
and indeed embraces a larger range of scientific 
phenomena, than any other; and yet any ‘‘dough 
head,” taken from the workshop or counter, can, 
in six weeks or three months, make ‘‘a good farm- 
er,” and perhaps astonish his neighbors with the 
accounts of extraordinary crops which he has pro- 
duced! This is the reasoning and conduct of a 
large portion of the world; but is it reason? Blind 
infatuation, I think, is a better name for it 

Many farmers of good practical sense, avail 
themselves of improvements when thrown in 
their way, or forced upon their attention; but they 
dislike to take a little pains, or try any experiments 
themselves. They like to go on in the old beaten 
track, and because their grandfathers planted 
their crops “just so,” it is satisfactory evidence 
that there can be no better way! For them to 
try anew mode of culture, anew kind of manure, 
new variety of seed, or alternation of crops, would 
seem like **book farming” to them, which is sy- 
nonimous with humbug and nonsense ! 

Is it not time for the farmers of Onto to lay aside 
these foolish prejudices? and will not those who 
have in some measure got rid of them, unite, and 
render strenuous aid in promoting such measures 
as are calculated to remove these delusions from 
the minds of the multitude? Let the Ohio Culti- 
vator be taken and read by the majority of fam- 
ers in our land, and they will soon become hap- 
pier, because more prosperous ; the value of prop- 
erty will be enhanced, and the State speedily re- 
lieved from its embarrassments, by the increase of | 
surplus products, and revenue of the public works. 

Your advent in Ohio, friend editor, I hail as a 
glorious epoch in the history of our State. I say 
it without designing to flatter. 1 have watched 
your course elsewhere; I have seen the great and 
lasting benefits that have resulted from your la- 
bors, in promoting the agricultural interests of the 
“Empire State”; and I fondly anticipate for the 
farmers of the Buckeye State similar benefits from 
the exertions you are about to put forth in their 
behalf. I, therefore, bespeak for you the hearty 
co-gperation and support of every farmer and 
friend of the State, and assure you that you shall 
have my best wishes, and such aid as I am able 
to render for your success. 

I send you, by friend Hooper, a copy of the 
Farmer and Gardener, containing my address, 
which you desired. You will, no doubt, recog- 
nize many of the passages, ~ ideas,) as I stole 
largely from your Genesee Farmer. If any part 

















of the address, or this letter, can be of service to 
you, use it as you see fit. 
Very truly, yours, &c., 
WM. H. H. TAYLOR. 
Post Office, Cincinnati, Dec., 1844. 
» 





For the Ohio Cultivator. 
Horticultural Societies. 

By reading Agricultural and Horticultural 
works, we learn much of the value and beauty of 
our fruits and flowers, but, if added to that know- 
ledge gained by reading, we have frequently pre- 
sented to our vision distinct specimens of those 
same fruits and flowers, of which we we have 
read, such knowledge is impressed so strongly up- 
on our minds that it is rarely ever forgotten.— 
Every man, and every lady, is desirous that mo- 
rality and a high tone of mind should be impress- 
ed upon the character ofall; and no one willde- 
ny, that the productions of nature, as formed by 
an Almighty power, have beauties which the more 
they are studied and examined, so much the more 
do they call forth those fine feelings which 
are implanted in the breast of all. Every 
one too, is anxious that any and every thing ten- 
ding to promote health should be promulgated in 
the community. So strong is this wish to see our 
fellow-man in health, that scarce one in a million 
could be found, unwilling to offer some remedy for 
his fellow being when in distress. * * * Every 
one also loves fruits, and it is conceded even by 
physicians that ripe, good fruits are beneficial to 
the health. 

As remarked before, reading may teach us 
much of those things most pleasing to the taste 
and the eye, but when, in connection with the 
reading, we have the things brought before our 
eyes, we learn to judge of them correctly, and 
learn in such manner as not to be easily forgotten. 
But how, you say, is each man, woman and child 
to have admission to the sight and study of the 
most choice fruits and flowers! ‘In our town,” 
says one, ** we have Major —, who has all the best 
kinds of fruits, and many beautiful flowers; but 
he won’t let us go into his garden and pluck them 
and eatthem.” Certainly, we reply, he will not! 
nor should he do so, for if each man was to goin- 
to his garden, as they of course would, at differ- 
ent times, and gather of the fruits and flowers, it 
would take but a small portion of his neighbors to 
rob his garden of every thing in it: but as you 
have this one man in your town, who has such 
a large number of good kinds both of fruits and 
flowers, you can pursue a system, by which each 
person in the town can view them all in their 
perfection, and by which each person can, for a 
small sum annually, study the character of each 
fruit and flower trom the best writers. A system 
by which your children will learn, as they ad- 
vance in life, and proceed to deck their homes 
with flowers, and stock their farms with fruits, 
to select, and plant such as are really valuable, 
and discard those which are only valued when 
nothing better can be found. And this system, 
my dear readers, is the formation of Horticuttu- 
RAL Socrevies, at which the one wealthy man of 
the town, having the great variety of fruits, ete., 
will weekly, during their season, exhibit speci- 
mens of each at the Society’s room, where 
every person can have an opportunity of ex- 
amining and comparing them with such as they 
have been accustomed to see. But besides this 
one man, who has a great variety of new and es- 
teemed fruits, &c., there are in every township, 
numbers of men who have upon their farms fine 
orchards, of which one third of the trees may be 
good, nay, excellent, and many of them seedling 
fruits, which those living in the other part of 
the town have nevepseen or heard of; so by exhib- 
iting from each farm and garden, once a week, 
or once in two weeks, at some designated room 
in the centre of the town, what fruits are there 


‘cultivated will soon become fully known to all, 


and an interchange of seeds, grafts, &c., will nat- 
urally follow ; for one will have a pear that is bet- 
ter than any others, while his friend at the other 
end of the town, will have a flower that is more 
beautiful, or a melon that is larger and sweeter ; 
and by the interchange of the grafts and seeds, 
both are benefited, their children see both the 
fruits and the flowers, and when they graft or 





plant, will be careful to select the good. And by 
the payment ofeach man annually, the sum of 
one dollar, as constituting him a member of the 
Society, entitled to the privileges, you will be able 
in a few years, to show to your children a library 
upon one of the most important subjects, equal to 
what can be found in the halls of the most weal- 
thy. 

I am aware that it is difficult, without con- 
siderable exertion, to establish such a society, 
from having had some experience in such mat- 
ters, but of such organizations, and weekly or 
semi-monthly exhibitions, at which all can 
see, and at which cultivators can compare notes 
of their experience, I have so good an impression 
that I would like one organized in every town. 
Let me urge you, reader, whether gentleman or 
lady, to exert yourself somewhat to the accom- 
plishment of this object; believe me, the gratifi- 
cation that a good show of fine fruits and flow- 
ers will give to your neighbors, will amply repay 
you for the trouble ; and you will soon find that 
those who now converse listlessly upon the sub- 
ject, will take as much delight in attending the 
exhibitions as you yourself. I am aware that the 
winter is a dull time to propose such a matter, but 
it is the time to talk over the subject, and find 
out who there is that will most likely come for- 
ward and act, when you shall think best to have 
your first meeting. Talk over the subject fre- 
quently, prepare a constitution, that there may be 
some order and regulation, and at your first meet- 
ing, say in May or June, offer your constitution 
as you have prepared it, to the examination of 
those present. Choose your officers, and appoint 
another meeting, spend a half day at the time ap- 
pointed in calling upon all your friends, and urg- 
ing them to send something, and to go them- 
selves; it will soon become so attractive that they 
will need no such cails. Do not be discouraged 
if at your first meeting you have not more than 
half a dozen persons ; other societies have grown 
to number hundreds that began with but the same 
or less number, and why should not yours? 

I have written longer upon this subject, than 
perhaps should occupy the columns of such a pa- 
per as I know my talented friend, the Editor, will 
make of the Ohio Cultivator, but the subject is one, 
of which in its prosecution I have seen so much 
good, in afew short years devoted to horticul- 
ture, that I am anxious to see it taken hold of 
more generally. At Columbus I know of many 
who would rejoice to see such a society there, 
and who would readily join in it, if some one 
would first start it. This, I doubt not, will be 
done before another spring shall open; and when 
our societies at Cincinnati, Columbus and Cleve- 
land, shall have grown sufficiently, I hope to see 
paintings of the different fruits, at each location, 
exchanged. 

F. R. ELLIOTT. 

Lake Erie Nursery, near Cleveland, Dec. 1844. 


Important Considerations for the Farmers of the 
West. 

Extracts from an Address delivered before the 
Montgomery County Agricultural Society, 
October 25, 1844. 

BY JOHN Il. JAMES, OF URBANA, 0. 


“ The history of agriculture in this country, is 
the continued hard cropping of the soil subjected 
to culture, followed by its ultimate abandonment 
for new soils, that may in turn undergo the like 
neglect. The first occupant, finding his crops di- 
minishing from year to year, resolves that his 
land is worn out, sells it and removes to a new 
country in search of fertility. His successor, by 
a bolder process, and by new modes of culture, 
redeems the barren soil from the doom of sterili- 
ty. It may be safely affirmed, that by proper 
treatment, a soil can never be worn out:—thus 
the earth was designed by Providence to yield its 
increase for countless ages; but man who seeks 
its bountiful sustenance, must not forget the 
source of its teeming powers. 


“The cultivator who commits his seed to the 
earth, and in due time gathers his ripened harvest, 
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seldom takes a thought of the laws of vegetation 
or of the composition of soils. If he will take the 
stems of his ripened plants and reduce them to 
ashes, he will find these remains will yield him 
potash. Whence, he may ask, has that substance 
been derived, but from the soil; he must then 
conclude that the presence of this substance is 
needful to the growth of plants, and that each suc- 
cessive crop lessens the quantity previously in the 
soil, and makes it less fit to produce other crops 
of the like kind. If he will examine further, the 
remains of his burnt plants after extracting the 
potash, if the ashes be produced from the stems 
of cereal grasses, he will find them to contain por- 
tions of silica or flint, with different compounds 
of lime, and sometimes magnesia and soda. He 
is thus taught to know, that the kinds and quali- 
ties of vegetable productions will depend on the 
constituents of his soil. Ifhe take these same 
plants in their living state, and makes them the 
food of anitmals, he finds the animals to grow and 
enlarge the solid parts of their frames, by appro- 
priating the properties of the masticated food. It 
he slay the animals, and subject the solid parts of 
analysis he will find the bones contain a large 
quantity, (fifty-five per cent.) of the phosphate of 
lime, which he will infer has been supplied from 
the food consumed. If this food has been rye, 
corn, or turnips, by extending his analysis to these 
it is found that each contains perceptible quanti- 
ties—more than one per cent.—of this compound 
of lime; and they in turn must have drawn the 
element from the soil they grew in. If he leave 
the fleshy part of these animals to decompose in 
the air, they exhale ammonia and carbonic acid, 
as the product of their putrefaction. If the solid 
excrements of these animals be carefully dried 
and burnt to ashes, the same products of potash, 
of silica, of lime, and other earths are found as in 
the plants, before their consumption as food, and 
which they must have derived trom the soil. He 
thus learns, that the presence of lime and of pot- 
ash in the soil, are necessary to the growth of ma- 
ny plants, and that each successive crop abstracts 
a portion of the original’supply stored in the soil. 
He thus learns the reason why some districts of 
country, once very productive in wheat, no longer 
produce it in sufficient quantities to repay the la- 
bor of its culture. ‘These two substances must be 
supplied and maintained in the soil; and it is the 
presence or absence of an inconsiderable part of 
one in a hundred of some such substance, on 
which depends successful vegetation. 


“Tt has been ascertained, that wheat may be 
grown to perfection in pure sind with the aid of 
manures, and timely supplies of moisture. Seeds 
will vegetate in pure sand, with the aid of water 
only, and will produce stems, leaves and flowers, 
with all the promise of successful vegetation, 
which is the production of ripened seed. ‘The 
flowers may even be followed by the forms of 
seed, but they will be mere coverings, empty ves- 
icles or little bladders—the genuine seed, with 
its principles of starch, of gluten, and of oil with 
the germ to be supported by them, in a new ef- 
fort to reproduce its kind, will not be there. 

“Every firmer has had cause to know, that 
many crops of fine appearance and thrifty growth, 
often disappoint his hopes when they come to 
be thrashed; and a change of weather, the state 
of the season, or an occurrence of drought, are 
the readily ass'gned causes of the failure, while 
the real cause may be a defect in the soil. There 
must be an adequate supply of calcareous matter 
—some combination of lime—and also, an effi- 
cient alkili. ‘The importance of the former sub- 
stance, and the good results which have followed 
its application in many places, in a caustic state, 
have caused its application to be made freely to 
other soils, but without any good results. In 
such cases, lime has been pronounced, by the 
disappointed persons, as unsuited to their soils. 


They, had not learned, that animal and vegetable 
substances were also needed, in combination with 
the lime, but when these have been added, great 
amelioration has speedily followed. 

“The western farmer may think, that these 
developements in his own art, like some moral 
teachings, are meant for others and not for him; 
that he may yet rely with certainty, as he has hith- 
erto relied, on the tertile powers of his soil. But 
this reliance will fail him in the end, as we have 
evidence before us now, if a knowledge of vege- 
tation did not teach it. Whoever has cause to 
traverse the leading roads within twenty miles 
range of Cincinnati, will be struck with the condi- 
tion of the land now, with less than fifty years of 
partial cultivation. The facility afforded by a 
large market for selling every thing raised within 
a day’s drive of the city, causes every thing to be 
carried from the land, while nothing, or very little, 
isreturned. ‘They keep no animals to consume 
the crops, and no manure is made; the least possi- 
ble quantity is consumed on the place, and year 
by year, the fertility of the soil is diminished.— 
And it is remarkable, that one leading street of 
the suburbs has the road-way across a considera- 
ble ravine, formed almost entirely of ashes from a 
neighboring soap factory, and the proprietor seems 
oppressed with the quantity of his refuse, while 
no effort is made to remove them to the country, 
while they would so well repay the labor.” 


THE ENGLISH PROVISION TRADE. 


Cutting and Packing of Pork and Beef 
for the English Market. 


Constant complaint is made in England of the 
poor quality of the American provisions sent to 
that market, particularly of the want of care and 
neatness in the manner of curing, packing &c. 
These defects have been the great obstacles in 
the way of increasing the extent and _ profitable- 
ness of this trade, and consequently it is a mat- 
ter of great importance to the farmers of Ohio.— 
It is true, not many farmers are engaged directly 
inthe business of packing and shipping provis- 
ions, but it can readily be seen that their imme- 
diate Mterests are largely concerned in the diffu- 
sion of such knowledge as will tend to increase 
competition in this business, and thereby enhance 
the prices of produce. 

In resuming this subject from time totime, we 
intend to speak of such articles as Putter, Cheese, 
Lard, &c., which farmers themselves can prepare 
for shipment; but at present we must confine our 
remarks to the manner of cutting and packing of 
Pork and Beef. The best information we can 
give on this subject, is derived mainly from the 
letter of an American gentleman in England, 
who has been much engaged in the trade, to 
Messrs. Hitchcock, Livingston & Co., N. Y.; with 
illustrations from Johnson’s Farmers’ Encyclope- 
dia. 

Any improvement in these matters will be am- 
ply repaid by the more speedy sale and higher pri- 
ces which the article would command, even for 
home consumption. But the importance of the 
improvement is greatly increased by the fact, that 
the demand for provisions for Europe is steadily 
increasing; and that for thé West India, the S. 
America, and East India markets, is always large, 
and ordinarily requires those which are best cured 
and packed. It is our intention to enlarge our 
operations with Foreign buyers; and if those in 
the country who send us their articles for sale, 
will be careful in curing and packing them, the 
interests of all parties will be advanced. 

‘Pork is cut into four or six lb. pieces, accord- 
ing to the size of the hog. Where the carcase 
weighs two hundred and fifty and under, it is cut 
into four-pound pieces; large hogs are cut into six 





pound pieces. The hog is first slit through the 


back bone in half; then passed to the trimming 
block, where the half-head and legs are cut off, 
the leaf and tender-loin taken out, and the whole 
side split lengthwise through both the shoulder 
and ham, and as near the centre as is consistent 
with the proper shape and size of the different pie- 
ces. From the block,the strips pass to the scales, 
where the weight is ascertained, and called to the 
man at the cutting block, who divides each strip 
into the requisite sized pieces. Loth the splitting 
and piercing require skill and judgment, as much 
depends upon having the pieces well and sizably 
cut. From thence it goes to the rubbing-table, 
where each piece is thoroughly rubbed in salt in 
the same manner as in curing bacon. After the 
salt has been well rubbed in, it is put into pick- 
ling tubs, holding from three to five hundred lbs. 
well covered with salt, but no water or. brine ad- 
ded. Here they remain from eight to ten days. 
It is taken to the washing trough or vat, where 
each piece is thoroughly washed in clean brine, 
trimmed, and tormented, as the process of trying 
iscalled. The ¢ormentor is an instrument of wood 
or metal, the size of a small dirk. and is thrust 
into the lean parts of each piece, to ascertain that 
it is properly cured and free from taint. It is then 
messed and weighed, so that the requisite num- 
ber of pieces shall weigh exactly the number of 
pounds for the barrel or tierce. It is then put up 
in the proper package, and freely salted while 
packing, and saltpetre added at the rate of a com- 
mon wine glass full to the hundred pounds. The 
last layer is pounded in by a heavy iron weight, 
and capped With coarse salt. It is then passed 
to the cooper, who puts in the head, and puts on 
to the barrel one, and on to the tierce at least 
three iron hoops at each end. The package is 
then filled with clean strong brine, bunged tight, 
branded, and is then ready for market. 

The great utility of this method of curing con- 
sists in the certainty of the meat keeping in good 
condition for years in any climate. The blood gets 
all drained out of the meat before it is barreled, and 
hence one great cause of injury is avoided. | saw 
pork and beef which had been two years in the 
barrel, which was as sweet as when first put up, 
and the brine was perfectly clear. A friend in Lon- 
don unpacked sederal packages of Lrish and Ham- 
burgh cured provisions, by the side of American. 
The contrast was anything but flattering to our 
taste or skill. I could very readily see why our 
beef and pork bore so bad a name in the market 
and was so much of a drug. The meat was not 
inferior, but it was badly messed, worse cut and 
cured, and the brine nearly as red as blood, and 
presenting, by the side of the other, not a very 
palatable appearance. The large hogs, or heavy 
pork, which is uniformly cut in six-pound pieces, 
is packed in tierces, and is then called India or 
Navy pork. The four-pound pieces are put in 
barrels. 

A barrel of prime pork should contain from 25 
to 30 pieces, cut from the ribs, loins, chines, and 
beily pieces, all lying between the ham ance. shoul- 
der, forming what is called the broadside or mid- 
dle. Three hands and two hind-leg pieces, or 
three hind-leg pieces and two hands, and fifteen 
or twenty pieces from other parts of the hog, ex- 
cept no part of the head. The meat must be of 
prime quality, firm, and well fattened, cut into 
tour-pound pieces, exactly fifty to the barrel, and 
weigh not less than two hundred pounds nett, 
and must have a good capping of St. Ubes, or oth- 
er coarse salt. This is indispensable. Bacon 
mess pork is so called when the full proportion of 
prime pieces in prime mess is withheld; there are 
therefore, various classes of bacon pork. Tierces 
contain the same number, that is, fifty pieces of 
six pounds, and the same rules as to messing are 
to be observed as in the barrel. The tierce must 
have not less than three hundred pounds, and 
well capped with salt. It is usual to put in fifty- 
two pieces. In bacon mess, the number of prime 
mess pieces should be marked upon the head.— 
No part of the hog’s head is allowed in any in- 
stance. 

Beer is uniformly cut into eight-pound pieces, 
and cured, in all particulars, precisely as pork, 
except a larger proportion of saltpetre is used in 
packing. Beef is almost entirely packed in ticices, 
For export, tierces only should be used. 





A tierce of prime Beef should contain forty-two 
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pieces, eight pounds each, and weigh not less 
than three hundred and thirty-six pounds nett.— 
It should be made from well-fed bullocks, and con- 
tain thirty-two pieces of loins, flanks, rumps, 
plates, buttocks, and briskets; ten pieces, consist- 
ing of four chines, two mouse buttocks, two shelis 
of rumps, two pieces cut close to the neck, with 
bone taken out; no shins, thigh-bones, or necks. 
To be well salted, and capped with St. Ubes or 
other coarse salt. 

A tierce of mess Beef should contain thirty-eight 
pieces of eight pounds, and weigh not less than 
three hundred and four pounds nett. It should 
be made from prime fat cows or heifers, twenty- 
eight pieces of prime, from loins and chines, with 
one rib in each, flanks, rumps, plates, briskets, 
and buttocks, with ten coarse pieces, consisting 
of two neck pieces, not the scrag, two thighs or 
buttock bones, with some meat to them, two shells 
of rumps, two, or even four chines, not cut teo 
close to the neck, and two shoulder pieces with 
part of blade bone in them, well salted and cap- 
ped with St. Ubes or other coarse salt. The tier- 
ces, whether for beef or pork, must be made of 
well seasoned oak, with eight wooden, and three 
iron hoops on each end. 

No pains to be spared in preparing and putting 
up, as the neat and tasty appearance of the pack- 
ages will insure a more ready sale, than if put up 
in a slovenly manner.” 

It may be useful to yourself or to your neigh- 
bors to see the mode of cutting up the carcase of 
anox in London. The provisions exported from 


that metropolis rule the trade in the West India 
Islands, and in other distant places abroad. It is 
very proper, therefore, that American packers 
should understand the English methods. 

The annexed cut will show the London mode: 


Figure 1. 








Hind-Quarter. Fore-Quarter. 


1. Loin. 9. Middle-rib. 

2. Rump. 10. Chuck-rib. 

3. Itch or adz-bone. 11. Brisket. 

4. Buttock. 12. Leg of mutton piece. 
5. Hock, 13. Clod, sticking & neck. 
6. Thick flank. 14. Shin. 

7. Thin flank. 15. Leg. 


a 
i 


. Fore-rib. 


“The relative value of these different cuts of 
an ox may be stated at their current vaiue, viz: 
when the rumps, loins, and fore-ribs of a fine ox 
fetch 8d a pound, the thick-flank, buttock, and 
middle rib will fetch 6d; the itch or adze-bone, 
thin-flank, chuck-rib, brisket, and leg of mutton 
piece, 5d.; the clod and sticking and neck, 3d.; 
and the legs and shins, 2d. apound. Suchis the 
difference in value of the different cuts of an ox 
in the meat markets in London. As an object of 


comparison, we shall also give the figure of an ox 
cut in the Edinburgh method, as in figure 2d, and 
the great difference between both methods may 
be seen at a glance. 


Figure 2. 























Hind-Quarter Fore- Quartet. 


1. Surloin, or back-sye. 10. Large runner. 

2. Hock-bone. 11. Small er, 

3. Buttock. 12. Spare-rib, or fore- 
4. Large Round. Rump. a 

5. Small round. 13. Brisket. 

6. Hough. 14. Shoulder lyer. 

7. Thick flank. 15. Nap, or shin. 

8. Thin flank. 16. Neck. 

9. Nine holes. 17. Sticking piece. 


It is therefore obvious that, of the two methods 
of cutting up beef, the London affords much more 
of the more valuable pieces, out of the same car- 
case; and of course, more money would thereby 
be realized from it. 

It is weil to observe that the greatest attention 
should be paid to making the brine, or pickle, whe- 
ther for Peef or Pork. Pure water should be used 
in its manufacture; for the sediment from that 
which is impure will settle down upon the meat, 
and give it a bad color and a slimy feel. Where 
river or rain water is used, (and soft water should 
always be preferred,) it would be exceedingly de- 
sirable to filter it through sand; or at least to strain 
it. A great deal of Beef and Pork is utterly un- 
fit for exportation, by the use of unfiltered water 
in making the brine. 

In packing provisions, the tierces, barrels, &c., 
should be made with great care and neatness.— 
Clean, handsome ash staves are preferred; and 
such other hard, close-grained woods as_ will not 
stain the meat. Tierces should have four iron 
hoops or three, one at each bilge, and one at each 
chime; barrels with an iron hoop at each chime. 
The fuller hooped the barrel or tierce is, the bet- 
ter.” 











THE MARKETS. 


CINCINNATI.—FLour.—We heard of only one small sale from 
boat at Canal; 25 bris. which was taken at $3:61 clear. Dray 
loads from store at 3:58a 2:64 A small sa'e from Whitewater Ca- 
nal at 3:60 and inspection Sales from wagon atsame. 


Pork.—For alot of 1000 bris. city packed, yesterday, 7:00 was of- 
fered for the prime, 9:00 for the Mess, and 10:00. 10:12} for the clear 
and refused. That is on one hand, on the other, a good lot ofcoun 
try Mess and Prime was put on the market yesterday, at 9:00 and 
7:00, and found no buyers. 

Larp.—A sa'e of 149 kegs country No. 1, at 5:56}. About 50 
bris. mixed descriptions, but a!l counted good, has been purchased 
within a few days at 5:00 round.—[Gazette, Jan. 14. 


122 bbls. cloverseed were sold at Canal, at $4,00 per bushel. 


NEW YORK, Jan. 9.--Within a few days there has been quite 
astirin the Pork market, and an advance on Prime has heen reali- 
zed. This has been orcasioned by arcounts from the West, that 
higher prices were paid at Cincinnati and other places, for slaugh 
tered hogs. . 

There have been no other changes inthe market. Flor contin- 
ues to be quite adrug. The supplies at the closing of the river were 
not as large as those of Jast year; yet there has been so far, but a 
very limited demand. either for export or for home use. Prices 
have consequently rather fallen back. 


From the Journal of Commeree, evening edition. 


Of wheat 2000 bus. L. I. sold at about 95 cents. The wheat from 
New Orleans has al! gone into store. 


Pork is the article of interest; mess has advanced; an order for 
400 bbls for export was filled by paying $10,19a@25. Some N. Y. 
State mess sold at $10,328; no great business in prime, but some sa'es 
at $8,19 @ 25, though some lots of pork can still be had at $8 and 

10. 





COLUMBUS PRODUCE MARKET. 


[MARKET DAYS WEDNESDAYS AND SATURDAYS. ] 





Corrected for the Ohio Cultivator, Jan. 15. 











GRAIN. | Eggs. dozen, 10 a 32h 
, 9 y bib, 8 a 10 
Wheat, full wt., bu. 62} a | Honey, comb, Ib, 

“ It. qualities, 57 a 60 | * strained, 12h 16 
Indian corn, 28 a Povu.ttry. 

Oats, a2 ‘Turkeys, each, Sa 
PRovISIONS. | Geese, “ Ra W 
Flour, retail, bbl. 3,75 @ = | Ducks ._._s 

“ 100 lbs, 1,75 a@ | Vaenens, . 

* Buckwheat, 125 @ 150 Sunpries. 

Indian meal, bu. 31 @ 3i4 Apples, sound. graf- 

Homminy, quart, ted. hu. 374 a 62 

Beef, bind quarter, :* ven on 4 
}00 Ibs, 290 2225| |, Sammon, 624 : = 

“ fore quarter 1,50 a@ 1,75} Peaches dried 1,00 2195 
Pork, large hogs. 3,25 a ] Potatocs, ° ‘7h od “4 

* _ small. 275 @ 3,00) Tallow, tried, Ib, 5} @ 
Hams, country cu- 6| aw. ton 5.00 a 550 

red, lb., 5} @ | ~ ded ear r 

~ cltyeured, 6 6 7 Wood, hard, cord, 1,25 a 1,50 
Lard, tb., ret, 6} a SEEDs. 

“ in kegsor bbls. 5 @ 5%) Clover, bu. 2.25 @ 3,50 
Venison, 5 @ 6) Timothy, 1,00 a 1,25 
Rabbits. each, 0 @ 12) Plax, 74 a 81 
Squirrels, 3a, 5 A be i ti 
Butter, good and sHEs, (only in barter.) 

clean, 12h @ 15, Pot, 100 Ibs., 2,75 a 

“ common, 8 a 10) Pearl, 3,50 a 

Cheese, a 6}| Scorched salts, 2,50 a 


To Editors. 

Our sincere thanks are due to the numerous 
editors whohave so favorably noticed our new 
undertaking. All those who publish the substance 
of our prospectus, and commend the Ohio Culti- 
vator to their farming readers, will be entitled to 
the paper for a year, without sending theirs in 
exchange—only sending the notice, marked. 








PROSPECTUS 
OF THE 


OHIO CULTIVATOR, 


A Semi-monthiy Journal of Agriculture and Horti- 
culture; Published at Columbus, Ohio, com- 
mencing January 1, 1845. 

M. B. BATEHAM, EDITOR. 

(Late Editor of the Genesee Farmer, Rochester, N. Y.) 
Assisted by numerous correspondents, Practical 

Farmers and Horticulturists, in Ohio and Western 

New York. 

Terms—$1, per year—Four copies for $3. 


The Ohio Cultivator will aim to, impart such 
knowledge of the principles and practice of im- 
proved agriculture, as will enable farmers to in- 
crease the value and productions of their lands, 
and obtain greater returns for their capital and 
labor. It will give descriptions of the different 
breeds of domestic animals, with remarks on their 
comparative value, their management, diseases, 
&c.; also, of improved agricultural implements, 
labour saving inventions and machinery, farm 
buildings, fences, &c.; (frequently illustrated with 
engravings.) It will also encourage the forma- 
tion and support of Agricullural Societies through- 
out the State, notice their proceedings, and 
afford a medium of communication, through which 
the friends of improvement may become known 
to each other, and publish the results of their- 
experiments, discoveries and plans of operation. 

ature has evidently designed, that Ohioshould 
be the first and greatest agricultural State in the 
Union ; and its farming population, already num- 
bering nearly two millions, may be the most inde- 
pendent, prosperous, and happy, if they will only 
AWAKE to their own interests. The march of im- 
provement, which has of late caused surprise 
and rejoicing to millions in Europe, has com- 
menced with rapid strides in portions of this 
country, where light and intelligence is diffused 
by agricultural publications. ill the Farmers 
or Oxo, who ought to occupy the first rank, con- 
sent to remain behind the age, and not make one 
effort to elevate their noble profession? Friends 
of improvement! men of education and influ- 
ence! will you not lend your aid to this cause ? 
Though you.-may not have a farm, or even a gar- 
den to cultivate, your interests are concerned in 
the promotion:of agriculture. Take the Ohio 
Cultivator, then, and show it to your farming 
neighbors, persuade them to read and to think, 
as well as to labor; and you will soon have the 
satisfaction of seeing them become better farmers 
and better neighbors. 


(<> The Cultivator will be issued on the first 
and fifteenth of each month, commencing 
with January, 1845, in quarto form, (8 pages,) 
making a large volume, with title page and index, 
suitable for binding, at the end of the year. 

Terms. For single subscribers, #1, but when 
four or more order together, only 75 cents each ; 
all payments to be made in advance, (to save ac- 
counts and trouble in collecting,) and all subscrip- 
tions to commence with the volume. (<7 All 
Postmasters and friends of improvement, are re- 
quested to act as agents. 

Address, 

M. B. BATEHAM, Columbus, O. 

Jan. 1, 1845. 








Special Agents for the Cultivator. 


W.H. H. TAYLOR and 8S. C. PARKHURST, 
Cincinnati. 

JOHN STAIR, (Seedsman,) Cleveland. 

W. & G. BRYANT, Buffalo. 

JAMES H. WATTS, Rochester. 

(<> AU Post Masters will remit subscriptions 
when desired, free of postage. 











